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WITH A PORTRAIT. 





—) >» 1OGRAPHICAL sketches, or memoirs 
| of persons who have adorned their own 
© characters by their virtues, or improved oth- 
# ers by their writings, are useful in every form 
7% they are given tothe publick. ‘They are pe- 
~~ culiarly caleulated for periodical publica- 
| tions, by affording an ,reeable variety, 
+) and making afew pages very interesting to 
_# those who know the charaers ; and instruc- 
")— tive to many who read only to pass away a 
few leisure hours, Men who have been cel- 
ebrated for great achievements excite admi- 
ration, and are most likely to arrest the at- 
tention of readers ; but literary mén are not 
to be forgotten ; nor will they be placed in 
an inferiour class, by those who value true 
wisdom and worth, or*consider the good 


which such men do upon earth. 
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Among the literary men of this country, | 
Dr. Belknap holds a distinguished place.) 
His publications are as much read, and as/ 
likely to attract further notice, as any books | 
of the kind. They have certainly excited a_ 
grateful esteem for the author. 4 

He was born in Boston, June 4, 1744, and | 
had the rudiments of his education under the | 
care of the celebrated Lovel, who has been’ 
styled the Busby of New-England. { 
_ He early discovered the marks of genius, © 
and entered Harvard College in 1758. His © 
mind was there cultivated with care, he made 7 
considerable progvess in classical literature, 7 
and was master of a great variety of kndwl-| 
edge, before he tovk his first degree. Atl 
the commencement, A. D. 1762, he re-7 
ceived the honours of the college. From 7 
this time till he became a preacher of the 7 
gospel, he applied himselt closely to his 7 
studies, and discovered such talents for com- “# 
position, so much taste and sentiment, that “3 
several-of the best scholars among the cler- | 

y predicted his future excellence. Some || 
part of this time he employed in instruéting | 
youth ; and amidst other pursuits, he wrote 4 
several fugitive pieces, which were not known 7 
to be his, but were read with pleasure, as ef- 7 
fusions of a fertile fancy, or the labours of a J 
student, who had more than common paris | 
and learning. a 

Whilst Mr. Belknap indulged himself in 
philological enquiries, and studied various Wy ° 
branches of science, he had very serious im- |) » 
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try, Mieessions of divine truth; and the more he 
ace, /@mrned his thoughts to theology, the more 
1 as | Gie was captivated with the beauties of relig- 
Oks ign. He no sooner became a preacher than 
da “iis praise wasin the churches. His sermons 

“Were excellent ; and his grave manner, just 
phasis, and distinét articulation, were more 
riking to well-informed hearers, than those 
races of elocution, whick render some 
reachers popular, or which make the fanat- 
lal multitude admire. He was ordained at 
over, New-Hampshire, when he was a 
oung man. There he passed several years 
his valuable life, with the esteem and 
aitection of his flock ; in habits of mtimacy 
vith ministers and other gentlemen of the 
ieighbourimg places, all otf whom regretted 
is departure trom the state. He received 
iarks of attention and respect from the first 
haracters of the community, who persuad- 
ed and encouraged him to compile a history, 
which does much honour to our country, 
end which has given the author a name and 
istinction among the first literary characters 
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te ye Lhe only publications which appear with 


he name of Dr. Belknap, while he was a 
erinister in New-Hampshire, beside the iirst 
volume of his History, are—A Sermon up- 
mon Military Duty, dedicated to Sir John 
® Wentworth, then governour of the province, 
= —-.\ Sermon preached before an Association 
of Ministers, which has since been reprinted 
7 by the Society for propagating the Gospel, 
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&c.—and the Election Sermon, in the year 
1785. | a 

He wrote other pamphlets, and several i@ 
political speculations in the New-Hampshire jg WOU 
Gazette, upon the controversy between} the ' 
Great-Britain and the Colonies. He alsof™ °Y" 
wrote in the Boston newspapers, against the jj the 
African slavery. An ingenious young man fy 3 
in this town, ‘at the desire of a West-India spec 
merchant, had written in favour of the Af-} of 
rican trade, using all the arguments which i ¢'*! 
can be gathered for the lawfulness of slave. J flov 
ry, from the scriptures and the prattice of Hy ™" 
nations. He took the signature of John Mar- Gj 2%° 
sham, and seemed to court the controversy, My **' 
as one able to maintain his ground and con- § act 
fute his opponents. ‘These essays being pub- § Wa 











lished in the newspapers, were answered @ wh 
through the same channel, by several able § of 
and ingenious hands. Among the best § ted 
pieces were those which proceeded from the Mj ™! 


pen of Dr. Belknap. When the Columbian 9 ™ 
Magazine was published in Philadelphia, th 


he was solicited to kecome a writer ; andin @ V! 
that work may be seen the first sketches of @ 
the American Biography. J Ol 


Dr. Belknap removed to Boston, A. D. @ *3 
1787. The church in Federal-street, which @ " 


had been established upon the Presbyterian © 
model, had agreed to form themselves upon #B ° 
Congregational principles, and they invited @ *‘ 
him to be their pastor. Nothing could have § 

been more agreeable to the ministers and § I 


people of the other churches, and to all who § t 
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regarded the interests of the university at 
Cambridge, with which he became officially 


My connected ; being fully confident that he 


would be a great instrument in promoting 
the cause of religion and learning. As an 


overseer of the college, he was attentive to 


the concerns of the institution ; always tak- 
ing a lively interest in every thing that re- 
spected its welfare. During the eleven years 
of his ministry in this town, the religious so- 
ciety with which he was connected grew and 
flourished. ‘The attachment was strong and 
mutual. While they admired his diligence 
and fidelity, he received from them every 
testimony of respeét, which marks the char- 
acter of a kind and obliging people. He 
was very active in encouraging those books, 
which are designed for the use and benefit 
of children ; for he was their sincere and af- 
fectionate friend’; and very affable and kind 
with all classes of people. He gave advice 
with cheerfulness, and with an attention to 
the concerns of his acquaintance, which in- 
vited their confidence, 

The friends of Dr. Belknap were numer- 
ous. He became a member of many litera- 
ry and benevolent societies ; and he was ac- 
tive in promoting the good of every associa- 
tion to which he belongeds Wherever he 
could be of service, he freely devoted his 
time and talents. 

Of the Historical Society he was not on+ 
ly a dili gent aud laborious member, but may 
be considered as the founder, While he 
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was in New-Hampshire, he collected a gr eaill 
number of facts, dates and circumstances,§ 
and a most valuable compilation of manu.) 
scripts, which might give iniormation andl 

entertainment to persons who desire to know ‘ 
the history of their own country. The let..7g 
ters which passed between the admiral andj 
general at Louisburg had been copied in af 
fair hand, to serve for a document of his.# 
torick information. Col. Sparhawk, whof 
married the daughter of Sir William Pep.@ 
erell, not only obliged Dr. Belknap with 
the perusal of them when he was writing} 
the history of New-Hampshire, but express- | 
ed a desire that he would deposite them in}f 
some cabinet, where they might be read bye | 
others, and be useful in future. This idea jn 
led Dr. Belknap to devise a plan for multi. 7 a 1 
plying copies of this and other manuscripts, | 3 } 
as the only way to preserve them from fire | 
or any accidents. He was the more im- a 
pressed with the propriety of this, as he was |p: 
avitness to the destruction of Mr. Prince’s 
valuable collection, which had been deposit- 7% 
ed in the steeple of the Old-South Meeting- 7% 
house. When he came to Boston, he sug- |] 
gested this to several of his acquaintance. 
In this town he met with a friend, Mr. 
Thomas Walcut, a worthy citizen now liv- 
ing, who had conceived the same idea of 
multiplying copies of old books, which hehim- 
self had of manuscripts, and who had made 2 
great collection to keep them for the service 
of future generations. Dr. Belknap often | 
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Whentioned to the writer of this memoir, that 
Sreaehat Mr. Walcut suggested, of preserving 
CES, oks, and his own desire to preserve the let- 
1anu-P Bers of Sir W. Peperell, were the foundation 
1 and Mf the Historical Society : an institution at 
know + supported by the labours of a few, not 

faciently favoured by the publick ; but 





e let. : 
| and ow claims a very considerable reputation 
JD among the literary institutions of America. 
 his- Asan author, Dr. Belknap appears with 
WwhoW@reat reputation. Noone has been more 
P €P-Bustly celebrated on this side the Atlantick. 
with Bathe History of New-Hampshire is full of 
iting (ood information, well arranged, and writ- 
ress- Een in a very handsome style. The Foresters, 
m inj@@ work which mingles wit and humour with 
d byj representation of the manners of the A- 
idea american people, he wrote in his leisure hours. 
wulti- 9t has passed through a second edition.— 
ripts, he American Biography is a monument of 
fire "his talents, his industry, and his knowledge. 
im- Hie lived to publish one volume, and to pre- 
was (pare another, which has been printed since 
nce’s W@his death; and it has been well observed, 
osit- |WFhat this event put a stop to the progress of 
‘ing- ja useful and interesting work, for which the 
sug- publick voice pronounced him peculiarly 
nce. ualified, and which.the world of letters 
Mr. oped he might extend through the success- 
liv- Mave periods of his country’s history. | 
1 ot Other publications of Dr. Belknap did 
um- @emuch credit to his charaéter, as a minister of 
de a he gospel ; but it is as a historian, biogra- 
— pher, and promoier of general knowledge, 
rei 
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that he holds so distinguished a place amon, 
eminent charafers. As a theologian, 
had his equals; and though his sermo 
were well composed, and filled with usef 
observations, yet we have been used to rea 
such discourses ever since the American wi 
derness has been cultivated by pious hand¢ 
or become a part of the Lord’s vineyard. Bul 
very few have excelled as fine writers, hist 
rians, philosophers, poets, like the schola 
of the European schools. We have bee 
led, therefore, to set no small value upo 
the lives of such men as Dr. Belknap an 
the late Judge Minot; who would ha 
been eminent in any literary society ; mer 
who wrote not so much for the love o 
fame, as a desire of being useful ; yet wh 
eained a celebrity of character, and will b 
held in everlasting remembrance. 
Dr. Belknap was subject to paralyticl 
complaints, some years a he died. The 
he considered as indications of a speedy di 
solution. He died suddenly with a return om 
this disorder, in June, 1798. That he ha 
premonitions of his death, may be seen bi 
the following lines, which were found amon 
his papers : 


When faith and patience, hope and love, 
Have made us méet for heaven above, 
How bleit the privilege to rife, 

Snatch’d in a moment to the fkies ! 
Unconfcious to refign our breath, 

Nor tafte the hitternefs of death. 

Such be my lot, Lord, if thou picafe, 
To die in fdence and at gale; 
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When thou dof know that ’m prepar’d, 
O feize me quick to my reward! 

Bue if thy wifdom fees it beit, 

To turn thine ear from this requett ; 

Tf ficknefs be rh’? appointed way 

To watte this frame of human clay , 

if, worn with grief and rack’d with pain, 
This earth’ muft turn to earth again ; 
Then let thine angels round me ftand, 
Support me by thy powerful hand : 
Yet not my faith or patience move, 

Nor oucht abate my hope or Jove, 

But brighter may my glories fhine, 

Till they’re abforb’d in light divine. 


Bajion, Dec. 7, 1805. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 
OF 


COL. THOMAS BUTLER. 


THE characters and agtions of meritori- 
ANus men, in all ages, have been read with plea- 
Bure. Itis a tribute done to virtue to record 
he actions of those who are worthy of emu- 
bation. 
een at peace—war achievements and war- 
ike men are almost forgotten: unless when 
R newspaper announces, in a few lines, the 


Our country ts young and has long 


death of some revolutionary chief—and the 
type has not been employed in recording the 
ieath of one more lamented than the late 
‘olonel Thomas Butler. | If virtue, honour, 
enevolence, honesty, a sound heart and a 
‘lear head, united with bravery, constitute 
1 good man, he was one. He was, in 
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the year 1776, (the year so much boasted 
of—that tried men’s souls) a student at law 
with the eminent Judge Wilson of Philadel- 
phia ; early in that year he quitted his studies 
and joined the army as a subaltern—soon 
rose to the grade of captain, and continued 
in it till the happy and glorious close of the 
revolution. There were five brothers of the 
Butlers that joined the American cause, and 
it fought during the war, and left the service 
Hi] with the following grades, viz. Col. Richard 
i Butler, Col. William Butler, Capt. Thomas 
Butler, Lieut. Pierce Butler and Lieut. Ed- 
ward Butler—none of them now living but 
Pierce Butler. Thomas Butler, whose mem- 
ory we wish to perpetuate, was in almost ev- 
ery action that was fought in the middle 
States during the war—at the battle of Bran- 
dywine he received the thanks of the illustri- 
ous Washington, on the field of battle, 
through his aid de camp, Gen. Hamilton, for 
his intrepid conduét in rallying a detachment 
of retreating troops, and giving the enemy a 
severe fire. At the battle of Monmouth he 
received the thanks of Gen. Wayne, for de- 
fending a defile in the face of a heavy fire 

from the enemy, while Colonel Richard But- | 
ler’s regiment made good their retreat—his- 



















day. ’ 
At the close of the war he retired into | 
private life as a farmer, where he enjoyed | 
rural and domestick happiness, until.1791, | 
when he again took the field to meet a sav- 7] 
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age foe, that menaced our frontier ; and the 
unfortunate 4th of November of that year is 
too well known! He was dangerously 
wounded, and with difficulty and great 
hazard, his brother, Capt. Ed. Butler, got 
him off the field, where they left Gen. Richard 
Butler a corpse! in 1799, he was contin- 
ued on the establishment as 2 Major,and was 
promotedin 1794 te Lieut. Col. Commandant 
of the fourth sublegion. He commanded fort 
Fayette at Pittsburgh that year, when his 
name alone (for he had but few troops) pre- 


‘vented the deluded i insurgents from taking 


the fort. 

In 1797 he was named by President 
Washington, as the officer best calcula- 
ted tocommandinthe State of Tennessee, 
when it was necessary to dispossess some cit- 
izens that had imprudently settled on the In- 
dian lands ; accordingly in May of that year 
he marched withhis regiment from the Mia- 
mi on the Ohio, and by that prudence and 
good sense that has ever marked his charac- 
ter through life, he in a very short time re- 
moved all difficulties, to the satisfaGion of 
those concerned—as a firm and lasting proof 
of it, he holds the respect and esteem of all 
the virtuous men in the State. He made 
several treaties with the Indians while in the 
state of Tennessee. In the year 1802, at the 
reduction of the army, he was continued as 
Col. of the2nd regiment of Infantry on the 
peace establishment. 

Here his biographer stops,—pauses,— 
what can he write more ?>—He can an- 
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nounce to the world, that Col. Butler was 
arrested by the commanding General, in § 
1803, at Fort Adams, on the ee, a 
sent to Fredericktown, Maryland, where he @ 
was tried by a general Court Martial, and 
acquitted honourably of all the charges, ex- 
cept that of wearing his hair, which he held ‘ 
as a giftofnature, and was of opinion, that J 
piigaiaer Gh earth bod a legal right to take § 
it from him—which opinion he held till his § 
death. After his trial he was ordered to & 
New-Orlgans, there to take command of the § 
troops, which he did on the 20th of Odtober, = 
1804, and on the 20th of November follow- 7% 
ing, Was again arrested for not cropping off ( 
his hair ! !!—and not until the Ist of July & 
did a court convene for his second trial—the 
result of their decision is not yet known. 
Since his last arrest he lost his wife, who, 
like himself, was universally lamented by 
the good and virtuous. She died near Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. In consequence of her death 
and the deranged situation of his affairs, he 
solicited leave from the Hon. Secretary of 
War and the commanding General to return 
to ‘l'ennessee as soon as the court martial 
was over—alas ! this application was pass- 
ed over in silence, no answer ever given lim ! 
He was advised to move out of the city, 
which he did in the latter part of July, and 
onthe 7th of September paid the great debt 
of nature, aged 51 years. He has left three 
sons and one amiable daughter to lament his 
loss ; yes, and he has left the virtuous world 
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of his acquaintance to lament his loss ; and 
none will feel it more severely than the val- 
uable part of the army of all grades. 

The writer of this short biography does 
not wish to wound the feelings of the prose- 
cutor of the deceased ; he himselfis old, and 
will soon have to pay the debt that Col. B. 
has already paid—-Comparison can then be 
made by the friends to virtue—which of 
their walks in lite were most worthy of imi- 
tation. 


[Loutfiana Gazette.J 
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ON THE ADVANTAGES OF 


PERIODICAL PERFORMANCES. 

MAN is the only animal we know, that 
possesses the power of aggregate existence. 
All other animals may be said to exist indi- 
vidually ; that is to say, each indivual, after 
it comes into the world, 1s dirécted only by 
its Own instincts, observation, and experience, 
to pursue the mode of conduc that is suited 
to its nature, and the circumstances in which 
it finds itself placed. Hence it happens, that 
the aggregate powers of any one class of an- 
imals remain without any change. Their 
numbers may increase or diminish ; ; but their 
faculties are, upon the whole, for ever the 
same. ‘The distinétive properties of the horse, 
the ass, the elephant, the bee, and all other 


classes of animals we know, are precisely the 
BZ 
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» Same atthe present moment as in the days 


of Moses and of Homer, and will continue 
unchanged till the end of time. But of man 


the same thing cannot be said. Each indi- | 
vidual otf his species, like those of other ani- 


mals, comes into the world endowed with cer- 
tain instinéts-and perceptive faculties, which 
enable him to make observations, and derive 
knowledge from experience as they do, and 
from reasoning. ‘This experience, and the 
knowledge resulting from it, is not, however, 
in him confined te the individual alone—he 
is endowed with the faculty of comunicating 
the knowledge he has individually acquired 
to others of hisown species, and to derive 
trom them in return, the knowledge that oth- 
er individuals who fall in his way have in the 
same manner acquired. ‘The young derive 
iiformation from the old ; and thus are ena- 
bled at their first entry imto life, to set out 
with a greater share of acquired knowledge 
than any one individual ot the human species 
ever could have attained during the course of 
the longest life, had he been left entirely to 
himself, like other animals. He does more 
—The experience of ages thus furnishes an 
accumulated stock of knowledge for every 
single person; and the individual who died 
a thousand years ago may become the in- 
structor of those who are born in the present 
time. Itis this faculty of accumulating 
knowledge in the aggregate, which forms 
the distinctive charaéter ot the human species, 
when compared with every other class of an- 
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mals, and which has conferred upon man , 


that distinguished rank he holds in the uni- 
verse. Itis this circumstance which gives 
to the man, even of the lowest intellectual 
powers, that marked superiority he holds a- 
bove the most intelligent individuals of the 
most sagacious class of animals in the world : 
for there is scarcely room to doubt, that if 
the most sagacious animal in the order of the 
elephant, and the lowest individual as to in- 
tellectual powers among the human species, 
had been ieft entirely to themselves, as indi- 
viduals, the elephant would have appeared 
to be the wisest animal of the two, 

This progressive knowledge of man, con- 
sidered as an aggregate body, though it has 
never, that I know, been hitherto contrasted 
with that of other animals, has long been an 
object of hyman attention ; and this state of 
advancement has been denoted by the name 
| of the progress of human society—the ad- 
vancement of man in civilization—--the pro- 
gress trom rudeness to civilization, &e.—and 
to man considered in this aggwegate capacity, 
must be referred the words, manners, habit, 
custom, feshion, and innumerable others of a 
similar nature, which it is not necessary here 
to enumerate. 

Man has been distinguished as a social an- 
imal ; but this is by no means a distinétive 
peculiarity. Many other animals feel the in- 


fluence of the social prmeiple in an equal, or ~ 


perhaps superiour degree to man. All the 
gregarious animals seek society, and shun sol- 
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itude with an equal solicitude as man ; and 
most of these, in cases of danger, unite with 
equal alacrity and firmness in their common 
defence, so as to derive, in this way, an aggre- 
pate power which they could not individual. 
fy have possessed. The ox, the horse, the ass, 
do so; the sheep even, though unjustly char- 
acterised by naturalists, as the most stupid of 
all animals, when in a state of nature, unite 
in a firm phalanx for common defence, and 
present an armed front to the enemy so close- 
ly compacted, as to be impenetrable to the 
fox or wolf, who dare not attempt a direct at- 
tack, but must watch an opportunity of steal- 
ing upon them, when unprepared, to obtain 
their prey. And the economy of the bee, 
whose joint labours discover an aggregate 
effort of an immense number of individuals, 
conduéted with the: most unceasing assidui- 4 


ty, persevering industry, and exactest order, |7 
towards one common end, has long furnished 7 
a subject of wonder and admiration to man, @ 


and discovers a much closer system’of asso- 
ciation for mutual defence and preservation, 
than ever yet has been found among the hu- 
man species. It is not, therefore, by the so- 
cial principle that man is essentially dis- 
tinguished from other animals ; nor by his 
sagacity in calling in the aid of multitudes 
to add to his individual strength : It is to 
the faculty of communicating ideas from 
one to another, and the accumulation of 
knowledge, that, in a course of ages, this 


necessarily produces, that he solely owes the 
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periority he now so conspicuously holds 
ver all other animals on this globe ; and 
om that circumstance alone derives that 


mmo é 

anaes resistible power, by which all the animate 
vidual bjects in nature are subjected to his sway ; 
he ass, ind by which the elements themselves are 


ade to minister to his will. 
It follows from these premises, that what- 
ver tends to facilitate the comimunication of 


r char. 
ipid of 


unite 
e, and MEEOcas between man and man, must have a di- 
7 Aow ect tendency to exalt the human species to 
to the MEE Digher degree of eminence than it could 


otherwise have attained. This the art of 


ect at- fet “Seed . 

atime igag has done in a very conspicuous man- 
frescoes ner. en are thus brought, as it were, to 
Obtain Hi i 

= bee onverse together, who could never other- 
repat : wise have known that such persons existed on 
duals eglobe : The knowledge that has been 
siduj. Mae Wired in one country, is thas communi- 
order. an ated to another ; and the accumulated expe- 
ished @americnce of former ages is preserved for the 
man. a benefit of those that are to come. But the 

> 


ffects of thisart would be greatly circum- 
scribed, were not methods contrived for dif- 
fusing that knowledge very generally among 
mankind ;—and among all the modes that 
have been devised for that purpose, no one 
has been so effe@ual as that of periodical 


asso- 
ation, 

e hu- 
1 SO- 
dis- 


y Dis BA perform: Periodical rs 

meiitibe performances. eriodical performances, 
is to therefore, thoygh apparently a humble kind 
fresin of writings, are in effe& the most proper 


a le means that ever yet,yhave been contrived, for 
this raising human nature to its highest degree of 
fervent exaltation, and for conferring upon man a 
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more conspicuous degree of dignity above z 
other animals, and a more extended power o. 
ver the elements, and other objects of nature, 
than he could otherwise hope to obtain. (i 
Men of all ranks, and of all nations, how.g 

ever widely disjoined from each other, may 
be said to be brought together here, to con- 
verse at their ease, without ceremony or re. 
straint, as ata masquerade, where, if a pro. 
priety of dress and expression be observed, 
nothing else is required. A man, after the 
fatigues of the day are over, may thus sit 
down in his elbow chair, and, together with 
his wife and family, may be introduced, as 
it were, into a spacious coffee-house, which 
is frequented by men of all nations, who 
meet together for their mutual entertain- 
ment and improvement. The dead are even 
called back to their friends, and mix once} 
more in social converse with those who have 
regretted their departure. Could a Pliny or| 
a Cicero have formed an idea of such a high @§ 
degree of mental indulgence, what would 
have been the raptures they would have expe- 
rienced ? ‘To them, this most exalted of all @ 
entertainments was forbid by fate : But what Wy 
they could never enjoy, and what Cicero 
would have gladly purchased at the price of | 

his beloved Tusculum itself, is now offered to 
every inhabitant of America, at a very small § 
expense. Let us then enjoy with thankful- 
ness the blessings that heaven hath bestowed, @ 
and make a proper use of those distinguished § 

privileges that the progress of improvement | 
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society hath conferred upon us ; nor let us 
il to add our mite as we pass, to the gener- 
store, that posterity may not have reason 
» reproach us for having hid our talent in 
e=.- carth, and allowedit there toremain with- 
git improvement or benefit to any one. 
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INTERESTING NARRATIVE. 


(From Wolff's Sketches, recently publifbed.J 


DURING my short stay at Florence, i 
vas somewhat surprised one morning, while 
t breakfast, by a visit from a young man, 
hom I immediately recognized to be 
harles . Many years had elapsed since 
lis abrupt departure from England. His 
uistory being peculiarly interesting, I shall 
ake the liberty of here inserting it.—Enga- 
red in commerce at an early age, and taken 
ito the house of his uncle, an eminent mer- 
hant in London, his prospeéts in life were 
ost flattering. From his abilities, his at- 
ention, and improvement, Charles became 
he favourite, and was at length considered 
as heir to his uncle’s large possessions. A 
bartner in the same house, who was a man 
pf superiour sense, but addiéted to extrava- 





-d “ ant vices, blighted this fair prospect almost 
inn magn the bud! Ike was married to a depra- 
ul- 





red but beautiful woman, with whom he had 
ived on easierterms. Led on in defiance of 
requent serious remonstrances from one act 


wed, ' 
shed | 
nent 
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of expensive dissipation to another, his debtyj 
accumulated in an alarming degree, which} 
he still hoped to discharge by means of the 
gaming table. Surrounded by titled black. 
egs, and wary sharpers, he engaged on un. 
equal terms, and increased those debts which 
in honour he became obliged to pay with. 
out delay, or even investigation. ‘The wife 
either knew not, or heeded not, the private 
circumstances of her husband. She saw her} 
house filled with the best company : gave ex. 
pensive entertainments, and resorted with a. 
vidity to every publick amusement which 
had the power of chasing away reflection and 
care. ‘The husband, eager to alleviate the 
stings of conscience arising rrom the neg- 
le& of a young family, plunged still deeper 
into riot and profusion, and paid no longer 
any attention tothe concerns of his mercan- 
tile affairs, which had-hitherto been in a very 
flourishing situation. His partner, an ea- 
sy old man of independent property, whof 
never quitted his arm-chair, was not made§ 
acquainted with the excesses of Mr. till 
intelligence from their bankers arrived, sta- 
ting, thatnot only the fundsf the house 
were exhausted, but that, from an unusual § 
grant of credit, they had permitted themselves 
to be consider ably overdrawn. The affairs | 
of the house thus involved, the most prompt 
and ey measures became necessary, té 
save thew falling credit-—A consultation 
was held, and a proposition made, and adopt- 
ed, to employ the talents of young Charles, 
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-debtgiirho was a proficient in the art of drawing, in 
whichiagprging the names of some eminent mercan- 
of thellmimmle houses, on foreign bills, and thereby raise 
blackman immediate supply. Charles, seduced in- 
1 unl the practice of this expedient by the treach- 
whichtmmrous spendthrift, unknowingly committed 
with. act, by which, agreeable to the laws of his 
e wifemmmountry, his life became forfeited. He suc- 
rivatelmecded so well in the art. of imitation, that 
w herfle second attempt was shortly after made for 
ve ex.geising a more considerable sum. In nego- 
ith a.ammgiating the bills, however, a discovery took 
vhichiamace, which instantly obliged the parties to 
n and ek safety inflight. Not a moment was now 
» thelmm™m—o be lost; Charles was made acquainted 
ith the duplicity that had been practised up- 
n him, and being hurried into a carriage, 
herein a few valuables had been packed up, 
feparted immediately with Mr. for 

over. ‘They embarked in the packet, and 
rrived safe on the continent. Continuing 
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gal heir route, they proceeded to the South of 
made Wale t2nce, where they took up their residence, 
ti] Mage remained concealed, unknowimg and un- 
sta: DOWN. 

“Aue In the mean time the uncle, confined with 
usual & he gout, was left to support-all the horrors 
7 si f his situation. Rankrupicy ensued, and a 


. Hin ligt > 
fairs ae position manifested on the part of the per- 


ons Who had been duped, and were the chief 





ompt 7m 
I es t's 
y, to J uiterers, to have the infirm old man arrest- 
? ‘ om, + ieee ayy Pe rs 
ation Pam St? Operated as his death warrant. Ina few 
; . Bs Bo } ee 1. » yr6 oe a . > cai 
lopts ep ours Be was found lifeless in his bed, not 


eh 0 vilaout strong suspicion of hav ing taken poi- 
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son.— Lhe sequel of these acts of Pia : 


and guilt was no less fatal to the beautiful 


but frail Mrs. ; who, being, in conse.|} 
quence of her husband’s elopement, deprived i 

of pecuniary resources, and not inclined to] 
follow or share his fate in a foreign country, |) 


accepted an offer that was shortly’after made 


her, of living with a man of fashion. Sup./ 


v 


ported by his liberality, herextravagance was 


unbounded ; but her reign of pleasure was| 


short. Tired of her charms, he quitted his (i 

mistress in a few weeks, and left her wholly 7 
destitute of future support. Orie lover suc- 
ceeded another, till her abandoned conduad @ 


soon reduced her to a staté of poverty, mise- ja 
ry, and contempt ; her health had likewise 7 
been considerably impaired, and without ma- 


king one commendable effort to gain a liveli- " 
hood by industrious means, she sunk from 


poverty to guilt, and at length attempted to 
retrieve her fortunes by a deed of unexam- 

pled wickedness and cruelty. She hada 
diiip hited f a beautiful girl of sixteen, in 
whose countenance every sweet and gentle 
virtue was pourtrayed ; the bloom of health 
was marked on her features, and sensibility 
evinced itself in her every action. But alas ! 
how often arethe children of promise doom- 
ed,in the spring of life, to mourn 


Their ‘blossoms blasted in the bud ! 


Upon this maiden flower, just expanding in- 


to bloom, fell the rude storm of adversity, 


Andy like the tyrannous breathing of the nor 
Shook all its buds from blowing ——= 
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! it was mine to see thee but once! yet 
Mpity still cherishes a tender recollection of 
hat interview. ‘Thy modest grief ! the dig- 
"inified serenity that sat on thy brow on this 
PPtrying occasion! could I witness these and 
Hemot participate inthy sorrows ? Sincerely 
"idid I share them ; and so lasting is the im- 
pression ef injured excellence, that revolving 
eyears have not been able to efface thy image 
from my mind. 

This artless, exemplary girlhad been pla- 
ed in a seminary, far from her mother’s con- 
aminating sight : here she dwelt in peace, 

improving daily in every virtue and accom- 
®plishment that could adorn her sex. ‘The mo- 
ther, mean time, distressedin her circumstan- 
ices, in proportion to the decay of those 
charms which now failed to procure her ad- 

irers, resolved, for a pecuniary considera- 
tion, to sacrifice her too lovely daughter at 
the same shrine of prostitution to which she 
ad herself been leda willing vidim. The 
thought was no sooner entertained than ex- 
ecuted. She quitted the habitation of mise- 
ry and contempt, and like an infernal demon 
entered the abode of innocence and peace. 
Julia was claimed, and carried, unresisting 
and unknowing, to her mother’s dwelling ; 
who having, through the means of a com- 
mon pander of vice, obtained the promise of 
pa large sum from an abandoned reprobate, to 
whom her daughter was to be sacrificed, dis- 
' closed the plan, cloked under the false garb 
and specious mark of pleasure, to her own 
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offspring. From so infamotis a proposal, 


even thus coloured:and disguised, the virtv. 
ous, innocent Julia shrank, as at the sight of 


a basilisk. From arguments and entreatics§ 


her mother proceeded to threats, in case afm 


promise of compliance should not be giveng 
within the period of a few days. Neither the 
prayers nor tears of her virtuous daughter,| 
in the mean time, made the smallest impr eS. 
sion on the obdurate heart and debased mind 
of the vicious parent. A sense of filial duty § 
prevented the suffering Julia from disclosing | 


the horrid scheme in agitation. The debau- i 


ched dotard, who, by dint of bribery, was {o| 
triumph over such virtue, saw her in thi 
trying situation, and was just meditating to 
seize upon his prey, when, with fearful steps, 
she flew for relief to a former friend of her 
father’s. She mentioned not her situation 
such as it was—the dreadful alternative 


that awaited her—the brink of ruin on 


which she stood—but only solicited to he| | 


reinstated in her former residence, where 
she might once more find happiness in 
retirement. ‘This was readily promised, but 
alas ! too late to prevent the sad catastrophe 
that ensued. 

Julia returned home, but to what a home! 
a fiend awaited her arrival ! she had to en- 
counter immediate infamy, dishonour, and 
ruin. 

Here let me draw a veil over this melan- 
choly history : suffice it to add, that Julia, in 
the hour of despair, friendless, unprotected, 
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and left to her distracted thoughts, sought 
refuge in another and abetter world. Hers 
had not been a life of pleasure, but it had 
been alife of peace and innocence; could 
then her unsullied mind bear up against the 
| stigma of vice, the scorn of the severely vir- 
§ duous, of such whose hearts had never pos- 
sessed half her innate modesty or worth, yet 
to whose slights and contumely she must 
have been hourly exposed? Her soul shrank 
from the prospect; urged by despair, she 
hurried from her mother’s blasted sight ; and 
bereft of reason, rushed unbidden into the 
presence of her Maker ! Poor Julia! and 
shall a deed, committed in the hour when 
reason was overpowered by the phrenzy of 
despair, cancel the purity of thy life, unmark- 
ed by errour ? Ah, no! the many atts of 
virtue thou hast done shall plead for thee at 
the throne of Mercy, and thou mayest still 
look down and witness the tear of sympathy 
I shed on thy sorrqws and untimely fate. 
Peace to thy inanes#!—sweet Julia. 


he cay OR 

oe ON OMENS. 

on. I WITH HISTORICAL EXAMPLES. 

nd : es Piha : 
OMENS, or at least incidents which car- 

ra ry that appearance, are not always regarda- 

a ble." The gallant Epaminondas, a little be- 

d, tore the battle of Leuétra, on being told 


that several inauspicious omens seemed to 
et kh | 
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portend bad success ; nobly answered, in ; 
celebrated verse of Homer, “Evs e1m@ ceis@ 
amverins wees matess : i.e. lhe best omen we 
can have, is to fight manfully for our coun, 
try. | 
_ When William the Norman, commonly| 
called William the Conqueror, was landing} 
on the Sussex coast, his foot slipped and hg 
fell to the ground. One of the soldiers gavq 
the incident a very courtly turn, by cryingg 
out, with a loud voice, * Joy to you, Sir! 
you have already taken possession of En. 
gland.” A short time after, when the same 
prince was arming himself for the battle o! 
Hastings, he perceived that, in his hurry, he 
had put on his coat of mail the lower side up 
permost ; but, instead of showing any symp- 

toms of superstitious discouragement, he 
cheerfully said to his attendants, “ By this | 
prognosticate that my dukedom is turned in- 
to a kingdom.” 

Julius Cesar, (if I rightly remember the 
person) 1 is reported to have falien, in land- 
ing on the shore of Africa: and, lest his 
followers should be disheartened by so un- 
favourable a beginning, he turned it off 
with saying, “ Thus, Africa, do I embrace 
thee.”’ 

But though it be true, that all omens are 
not worthy of observation ; and though they 
should never be so reoarded as to shock our 
fortitude, or diminish our confidence in God, 
still they are not to be constantly despised. 
Small incidents have sometimes been pre- 
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d, in @iiisive to great events; nor is there any super- 
» cess@Mmmmtition in noticing these apparent prognosti- 
men welmmations, though there may be much supersti- 
Yr counjg™mgon in being either too indiscriminately or 
lipo deeply swayed by them. 

2monlyga A most singular chain of uncommon cir- 
andinggaggmumstances preceded the assasination of that 
and heli™m™xcellent monarch, Henry IV. of France. In 
rs gavemmmme morning of the day on which he was 
cryingggm™murdered by Ravaillac, (viz. Friday, May 
1, Sir 4, 1610) his Majesty was exceedingly pen- 
of Endive. In the hope of composing his spirits, 
e samefamme threw himself on his bed, but was unable 
attle off/™™—o rest. Thrice he rose, and thrice he fell 
rry, hegmpn his knees in prayer. Soon aiter repairing 
ide up-fijmo the presence-chamber, his attendants en- 
symp-gmmeavoured to divert the melancholy which 
it, hel™™mpreyed upon his mind. Being naturally a- 
this J iable and cheerful, he tried to fell in with 
red in-Mihe weil meant pleasantry of his nobles, and 

attempted to smile, but concluded thus : 
er them’ We have laughed enongh for Friday ; 
land. fhere will be weeping on Sunday.” 
est his His queen (Mary Medicis) had been 


so un-Mmmerowned but the day before his murder. 
it off ne La Brosse, a physician, is by some re- 


‘brace ported to have said to the Duke de Vendome 
n the evening of that day, “ If the king sur- 


s are ives a mischief which threatens him at pres- 
| they Ment, he will live these thirty years. The 
k our uke intreated the king to grant this physi- 
God, ggcian an audience, and repeated what the old 


vised, mmsentleman had been saying. His majesty, 
pre- fg with unusual asperity and hastiness, replied 
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Bi «* He is an old fool for telling you such stepl 
i i things, and you are a young fool if you be- [Mii +0 
Hie lieve him.” The Duke’s rejoinder was firm, fh: 
iW i 1 respectful, and sensible: “Sire, one ought not § ine 
| | hat to believe such things, but one may fear reig 
| My them.” ‘The same day, as the king and 4 
i! i | queen were walking through an apartment §..j, 
iH ih of the palace, the king stopped to speak with 3,43) 
A somebody present. ‘The queen stopping at Bor 
i the same time, he said to her, as by a spirit is, | 


of involuntary prophesy, Passez, passe%, Ma- Gl solr 
dame la regente, 1. e. “ Go on, go on, Madame tior 
HiT: the regent.” | | | me Of: 

Whi A tew nights before the catastrophe, the 
queen dreamed that all the jewels in her 
| crown Were changed into pearls, and that 
| she was told pearls were significative of tears. 
1 it Another night she started and cried out ia 





in her sleep, and waked the king, who ‘asking 
Bhd: her what was the ‘matter? She answered, 
Bin «I have had a frightful dream ; but I know F, 
H iH that dreams are mere illusions. > I was 
> Wy always of the same opinion,” replied Henry, @ , 
Ra « however, tell me what’ your dream was.” + 
tint «* | dreamed,” continued she, “that you was 
1) int stabbed with a knife under the short ribs.” 
ae) «Thank God,” rejoined the king, “ it was 
yy cat but a dream.” 
Whe have already noted that, on the morn- 
Haat | ing of the fatal day, his majesty was unusu- E 
ally chagrined ; and he said, more than once 





AGE to those about him: 6 Something or other ti 
mi hangs very heavy on my heart.” Before k 


he went to his coach, he took leave of the 
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sueen no fewer than three times; and then 
stepping into his cariage, had not passed 
hrough many streets, ere Ravaillac gave 
im that fatal stab, which deprived France of 
one of the most generous and humane sove- 
reigns she ever had. 

Let the reader observe that I nakedly 
relate the above fats, without, wishing to 
build any theory upon them, or to deduce 
from them any superstitious inferences. It 
is, however, my own private opinion, that ab- 
solutely to cashier all omens, without distine- 
tion or exception, would be to fly in the face 
of ancient and modern wisdom, as well as of 
ancient and modern history. —- 
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2 BEAUTIES OF THE DRAMA. 
§ 

d; MISANTHROPY....BENEVOLENCE. 





From “© Who wants a Guinea ??’....By GRorcE 
Corman, the Younger. 






Torrent reading a newspaper, with his back to 
the door, through ahich enters BARFORD, with- 
out. observing him, and throws a small bundle 
on the table. 

Bar. REST there, my whole property ! 
the remains of many a wreck, rest there ! 
Tor. (starting up) Eh! zounds! Wreck! 

He looks like a gentleman. Pray, sir, how 

came the wreck of all your property to be 

tied up in such a very small pocket hand- 
kerchief ? : 
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Bar. By what right, sir, do you enquire § 
Tor. By the right that lugg’d me out oJ 
the horse-pond—the right of running to anyi oy 
man’s assistance, who seems to be stuck ing 
the mud. 
Bar. (turning from him) Pshaw ! Sir, you 
Bh are obtrusive. 
Wi Yor. Why, it was rather rude to be read. 
| ing in the newspaper in my own room, wher 
you chose to walk in and interrupt me. 
Mi Bar. This is the parlour of a village inn, 
Hi sir ; where ’tis the custom to huddle people 
Hit together, indiscriminately. ’Tis an emble 
| of the world ; men mingle in it from ne. 
ne cessity, as we do now, till they part in dis- 
i like, as we may do presently. 
iia Tor. We seem to bid fair for it ; for I de. 
hit test misanthropy. 
Hi Hh Bar. ?Tis the opium to our affections; an 
AN antidote to the drivelling unwillingness do. 
AWN tards feel to be swept from hypocrites whol 
Be ai have profess’d to regard them. j 
> a Tor. Opium——and antidote! You’ve dealt 
ie} with a very bad apothecary. Hatred to 
He mankind is Lucifer’s own laudanum ; and} 
Hatt whenever he coaxes a christian to swallow 
|| it, he sends one of his imps to shake the 
Ppa bottle. Ali men hypocrites! Zounds! here’s 
aan | a doétrine! So, then, love, and friendship, 


Be 

























ve and— Sits 

ba _ Bar, Love and friendship are, at best, 
Hi ii! life’s fading roses ; but rejeét the roses, and 
Hi you escape many a thorn. 


bie _ Lor. How should you like to lose your legs! 
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Bar. Why my legs, sir ? 

Tor. They are a part of the fading bless. 
ngs of life, like love and friendship; but 
rou may have the gout. Reject your legs, 
and you escape many a twinge in your great 
Oe. 

Bar. 1 have suffer’d deprivations enough 
already, sir. 

Tor. I give you joy of them; for, ac- 
ording to your own account, they must 
make you very comfortable. But you have 
leprived yourself of that, which your worst 
nemy’s malice should never have taken 
rom you. . 

Bar. What is it? | | 
Tor. Universal benevolence ; the chain of 
eason, in which we all, willingly, bind our- 
elves. Nature gave us the links, and civil- 
zed humanity has polished them. 

Bar. And how often are the links of rea- 
on and nature broken by sophistry and art ! 

Tor. I’m sorry for it. I know there are 
ascals; but the world | is good 3 in the lump ; 
nd I ‘owe all human kind; kings, lords, 
ommons, dutchesses, édllow-chand ers, dai- 
y-maids, Indian chiefs, ambassadours, wash- 
r-women, and tinkers. ‘They all have their 
laims upon my regard, in their different 
tations ; and, whatever you may think, 
hang me, if I don’t believe there are hon- 
st attornies ! 

Bar. You have been fortunate in the 

orld, I perceive. 
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Tor. I have been fortunate enough in my| 
temper to keep the milk of human kindness 
from curdling. : 

Bar. By having no acids squeezed into it. 

Tor. Plenty : who hasn’t? But, when§ 
you were put out to nurse, hang me if Ij 
don’t think you sucked a lemon ! You havell 
a fine field to fatten in upon others’ calami.§ 
ties here. Only look out. (pointing ito the 
window). Pretty havock from the fire !j 
‘There’s a Nite now, that would just suit§ 
you. Itsticks up by itself, gloomy and put.§ 
ted, in the BE be of the rubbish. 

Rar. 'Vhat was my residence, sir; my ref-} 
uge, as | hoped, during the remainder of my| 
life, from ingratitude and treachery. : 

Zor. Did—did—did you live in that house?) 

Bar. Eight months ago I entered its door, § 
to take possession of an humble lodging ;| 
and last night I leap’d with difficulty amidst J 
the flames, through the window. : 

Zor. Out at—that window ? 
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Bar. Yes; with that wreck of property, 
on which you have been pleas’d so much to Mj; 
question me. Y 

Zo. My dear sir, you are an unfortunate 9 pn, 
man}; 1 have behaved like a brute, and [J 
beg your pardon. (seizing his hand / se 

Bar feel no anger, sir. (coldly ) && 

Zor. Then you despise me. I know you Bai 
rust, for I have treated you cruelly ; but as § 
you have taken offence at all the world, MMI 
don’t think me too contemptible to be left § 
cut of the number. Pray, be angry with jm 
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me, then shew me you forgive me by telling 
me how to serve you—TI happen to be rich. 

Bar. Anc: happento be poor; but I 
will always be independent, and will accept 
no favours. 

Tor. 'That’s right: but I have taken 2 
house in the neighbourhood—Dine with me 
every day. That will only be doing me a 
favour, you know. 


Enter Amy. 


Amy. Here’s a letter for you, sir. (to Bar.) 
Bar. To me? Who should write to me ! 
Amy. *Tis from the parson of the next 
parish. [ Gives the letter and exit. 
(Barford opens the letter and reads to himself.) 
Tor. (while Barford is reading) Independ- 
ent! That’s the proud lie of a decayed gen- 
tleman—It sometimes gives truth the ear- 
ach—but it always gives pity the heart-ach, 
—and to prove that I don’t believe you, 
going to the table) here goes my pocket-book 
There! (stuffing it in) 
You are now a hundred and fifty pounds 
nearer to independence than you imagine. 
Bar. (folding up the letter) ‘This bears the 


semblance of kindness, and ’tis from a cler- 


gyman. His profession commands respect. 


pi will wait upon him, and decline his offer. 


Lor. (hastily) What is it? (checks himself) 
{ bee pardon ; but I —— 

Bar. "is house, sir, if you must know, in 
my calamity. 
D...VOL. lL. 
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Heat able) but, before I leave you, sir, one word, 
| which I think I owe you. 











you don’t ow2 me a syllable. 
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cumbrous and tinsel ornaments in our po- 


























A | Tee That’s right—don’ t take it—-cut the { 


| Hi parson and come to me. 

i al Bar. I fix in no residence, sir, which Ig 
Hi cannot call me own. 3 
qi Tor. Wel all ms 2 
wet || and bring a parson with you- eal like that i 

ea | parson. : 
iy } Bar. Excuse me: (takes his bundle from the 


Tor. 1 won’t take back a shil—I mean, @ 


HRI Bar. Pardon me, and I must pay it.- Your. 
i Ae impulses, apparently, proceed from benevo- @ 
Pi tial lence ; but your impetuosity may render you} 

bY an offence to the sensitive and a dupe to the § 

He A) | designing. Farewell, sir. [ Exit. 
Aa eahte Tor. That advice is a little too late to a 
man of fifty. My impulses are like old § 
radishes ; they have stuck so long in the | 
soil, that whenever they are drawn out, they § 
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may bea ph sna whether, as fashion 1s 
rlways tet ndin o to extremes, we are not now @ 
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Sa sim cay. as we lately were too fond @ 


‘¢ "There is, ‘nded,” as is well obser-§ 
a creat distinction between simplicity | 
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and meanness. ‘T‘he charms of a fine thought 
like those of a beautiful person, are most 
touching when they are least ornamented ; 
but the nakedness of a homely figure is dis- 
gusting.” To degenerate into the coarse 
and prosaick plamness of the ancient ballad, 
the entertainment of a rude and uncultivated 
age ; and in many cases to exercise no refine- 
ment in the selection of circumstances, cr in 
the elegance or harmony of language, is per- 
haps, little less absurd than the corruption 
of a gaudy and overlaboured pomposity. 
The calmer efforts of the less inspired Muse, 
the illustrations of moral axioms, the precepts 
of didaétick poetry, at least require to be dig- 
nified and enlivened, by the arts of judicious 


composition. ‘Taste alone, and the study of 
the ancient models, more especially Virgil, 
can teach us the limits between an elegant 
simplicity, and a tawdry splendour. 


a ER ZO IE tee 


AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES. 
From * The Journal of a Tour into the Territo- 
ry North-West of the Aitlegany Mountains.” 
BY THE REV. THADDEUS M. HARRIS. 


“ Behind me rises huge a reverend pile 

*© Sole on this desert heath, a place of tombs, 

“© Waste, desolate ; where Ruin dreary dwelis, 

* Brooding o’er sightiess skulls and crumbling bones.” 

WE went out this morning to examine 

the ancient monuments about Grave Creek. - 
eV 4 . . . 
he town of Tomlinson is partly built upon 
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one of the square forts. Several mounds. are | 


to beseen. I think there are nine within a 
mile. Three of them, which stand adjoin- 
ing each other, are of superiour height and 
magnitude to those which are most com- 
monly to be met with. In digging away 
the side of one of these, in order to build a 
stable, many curious stone implements were 


found; one resembled a syringe; there | 
were, also, a pestle, some copper beads of | 
an oval shape, and several other articles. § 
One of the mounds in Col. Bygg’s garden | 
Was excavated in order to make an ice-house. © 
it contained a vast number of human bones, | 
a variety of stone tools, and a kind of stone 7 
signet of an oval shape, two inches in length, 7 


with a figure in relievo resembling a note 


of admiration, surrounded by tworaisedrims. | 
Capt. Wilson, who presented the stone to my | 
companion Mr. Adams, observed that it was | 


exactly the figure of the brand with which 
the Mexican horses were marked.* One of 
the mounds was surrounded by a regular 
ditch and parapet, with only one entrance. 
The tumulus was about twelve feet high, and 
the parapet five. 

The “ Big grave,” as it is called, is a most 
astonishing mound. Wemeasured the per- 
pendicular height, and it was sixty-seven feet 
and a half. By the measurement of George 
Millar, Esq. of Wheeling, it is sixty-eight 
feet. Its sides are quitesteep. ‘lhe diame- 











* ‘This singular marking-stone is now deposited in Mr, 'Ta- 
reil’s Cabinet of Curiosities, Boston, 
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@ ter of the top is fifty-five feet : but the apex 
seems to have caved in ; for the present sum- 
mit forms a bason, three or four feet in depth, 
Not having a surveyor’s chain, we could not 
take the circumference, but judged that 
its base covered more than half anacre. It 
is overgrown with large trees on all sides. 
| Near the top is a white oak of three feet di- 
ameter ; one still laroer grows on the eastern 
side, about half way down. The mound 
sounds hollow. Undoubtedly its contents 
will be numerous, curious, and calcluated to 
develop in a farther degree the history of the 
antiquities which abound in this part of our 
country. 

As there are no excavations near the 
mound, and no hills or banks of earth, we in- 
fer that it must have been principally formed 
of sods skimmed from the surface, or of earth 
brought froma great distance. The labour 
of colle&ing such a prodigious quantity must 
have been inconceivably great. And when 
we consider the multitude of workmen, the 
length of time, and the expense, requisite to 
form such a stupendous: mound ; when we 
reflect upon the spirit’of ambition ‘which sug- 
gested the idea of this monument, of great 
but simple magnificence, to the, memory 
of some renowned prince or warrior, we can- 
not but regret that the name and the glory 
it was designed to perpetuate are gone— 


oO 
LOST IN THE DARKNESS OF THE GRAVE ! 
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For tHe PoLrAntuHos. 


ON PRESUMPTION. 


*° To whom would the king delight to do honour more than 
to myself ?” 


AMONG the many portraits of humanf 


nature with which the scriptures are iter. 


spersed, none, perhaps, is more striking andj 


conspicuous than that of Haman. ‘Through- 
out the sacred volume there is more to ad- 
mire in the genuineness of narration, and 


ease and simplicity of expression, than may,§ 


perhaps, be found in the writings of any au 
thor, ancient or modern. He that looks in- 


to the historical and biographical parts off 
the Old Testament with an indifference tof 


its contents, as a lounger does into a toy- 
shop, is often induced to continue its perusal 
from an admiration of its beauty, and an in- 
terest, secretly imbibed, in its sentiments. 
Haman is briefly and impressively repre. 
sented. Possessing few virtues, and an un- 
amiable disposition, he does not, when he 
arrives at power, like Solomon, implore the 
Deity to give him wisdom and understand 


ing to govern, and to look upon others with® 
kindness and philanthropy ; but persuades 


the king of Shushan to issue an edict, tha 
all the Jews in the kingdom be destroyed ; 
because he had a hatred to Mordecai, a Jew 
who * bowed not, nor did him reverence.”’ 
When the king heard it read in the chron 
icles, that a conspiracy against his life ha 
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been discovered by Mordecai, he wished to 


ishow him some peculiar favour; and en- 


quired of Haman, in what manner he should 
promote the man whom he delighted to 
honour. 'To this, Haman, with that vanity 
which often flushes the greatest minds, makes 
this mental interrogation: “ To whom 
would the king delight to do honour, more 
than to myself ?” 

Thus, forgetting our own unworthiness 
and infidelity, we often imagine in our own 
vain hearts, there is none whom heaven would 
sooner delight to honour, to prosper and fe- 
licitate, than ourselves. We even dare to in- 
sult the Most High with our impious invo- 
cations, vainly conceiting there is none more 
entitled to supernal protection ; and are ma- 
ny times led to charge heaven with negledt, 
it such favours are not received as our own 
crazy imaginations may have anticipated. 
We are even tempted at times to think our 
God, if not unmerciful, sparing in his bene- 


dictions ; while our thoughts and conduct 


are at war with his immaculate nature, and 
opposed to his precepts. Do we not often, 
when we see a flattering prospect of acquir- 
ing riches, or augmenting our pleasures, a- 
dopt the soliloquy of Haman, “ On whom 


jwould heaven delight to bestow favours, 


more than ourselves ?? Such presumptuous 


| thoughts should never be indulged, lest we 


build our own gallows, and, like Haman, 


are hung thereon, RUMINATOR. 
Dorchester, 
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To tHE EDITOR oF THE POLYANTHOS. ome 
eeeesnen : orm 

Sir,—If, with me, you think the follow- Mot o 
ing of sufficient importance to preserve, Minnoc 


please to give it a place in the Polyanthos, Mjeprc 
and oblige your friend, — W. M. 
Rt | gi, 0 pl 
bat Publius Lentulus’s Letter to the Senate of Rome, @have 
at! _ concerning Jesus Christ. ahi 
i i ioc? It being the usual custom of the Roman 
Maas Governours to advertise the senate and people jj 
Hit | of such material things as happened in their | 
bt respective provinces,—in the days of the em-| 
Beal peror Tiberius Cesar, Publius Lentulus at that i MM 
A time being president, wrote the following | 

Heath a epistle to the senate, concerning Christ.] 


‘¢ Conscript Fathers, 


“THERE has appeared in these our days | 
aman of great virtue, named Jesus CurisT, | 
who Is yet living among us, and of the Gen- | 
tiles is accepted for a prophet of truth ; but 
his own disciples call him the Son of God. | 
He raiseth the dead and cureth all manner of § 
diseases. A man of stature somewhat tall and | 
comely ; with a very reverend countenance, | 
such as the beholders may both love and fear ; | 
his hair of the colour of a filbert full ripe, 7 
plain to his ears, whence downward it is | 
more orient of colour; somewhat curling | 
and waved about his shoulders. In the § 
midst of his head is a seam or partition of | 
his hair, after the manner of the Nazarites ; 7 
his forehead plain and delicate, his face | 
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vithout spot or wrinkle, beautified with a 
omely red; his nose and mouth exaétly 
Mormed ; his beard thick, the colour of his hair, 

not of any great length, but forked ; his look 
nocent, his eyes grey, clear and quick. In 
eproving, terrible ; inadmonishing, cour-: 
eous ; in speaking, very modest and wise. 
n proportion of body, well shaped. None 
aave seen him laugh, but many have seen 
him weep. A man for his singular beauty 
urpassing the children of men.” 


rr 


MISCELLANEOUS SELECTION. 


LEARNING 


IS the life of reason and the light of na- 
ure, where time, order, and measure square 
put the true course of knowledge; where 
liscretion in the temper of passion, brings ex- 
erience to the best fruit of affection ; while 
oth the theorick and the pra¢tick labour in 
he life of judgment, till the perfection of art 
how the honour of understanding. She is 
1e key of knowledge that unlocketh the cab- 
net of conceit, wherein are laid up the la- 
ours of virtue, for the use of the scholars of 
wisdom ; where every gracious spirit may 
nd matter enough worthy of the record of 
he best memory. She is the school-mistress 
f wit,and the gentle governour of will, when 
he delight of understanding gives the com- 
ort of study. She is unpleasant to none 
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that know her, and unprofitable to none tha; 
love her. She opens her treasures to thé 


travellers in virtue, but keeps them clos 


from the eyes of idleness. She makes the 
king gracious, and his council judicious ; hi 
clergy devout, and his kingdom prosperous 
She gives honour to virtue, grace to honour 
reward to labour, and love to truth. She} 


the messenger of wisdom to the minds of thé 


virtuous, and the way to honour in the spir 
its of the gracious.x—-She isthe storehouy 
of the understanding in the practice of md 
mory. 
youth admirable. 
and ever will be, the darling of wisdom, th 
delight of wit, the study of virtue, and th 
stay of knowledge. {N. Breton, 1615. 






KNOWLEDGE 


Is a collection of understanding, gathereg 


in the grounds of learning, by the instructio 
of wisdom. She ts the eoboha of memor 
in the actions of the mind, and the employe 

of the senses in the will of the spirit. She 

the notary of time and the trier of truth. Sh 
is the pleasure of wit and the paradise of rea 
son. She is the king’s counsellor, and thi 


council’s grace, youth? s guard, and age’ 
She is the enemy of idleness and thi 


glory. 
maintainer of labour. 
cannot be deceived ; 


She clears errors, an 


the best capacities, and communicates wit 


She makes age honourable, anj 
In all ages she hath beeg 


corrects impurity, angi 
will not be corrupted. She converseth with® 


the soundest judgments ; dwells with the dif 
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inest natures, and loves the most patient dis- 
ositions. Her hope is a kind of assurance, 
Ber faith a continual expectation, her love an 
pprehension of joy, and her life the light of 
ernity. [ Loid. } 


NOWLEDGE OF NATURE IN SHAKESPEARE. 


Ir has ever been considered as one of the 
ost distinguishing qualities of Shakespeare, 
at he appears acquainted with human na- 
re to the bottom, and that his knowledge 
this respect isso ready and so intimate, 
at it is always before him ; and in whatev- 
r mode his characters may appear, he never 
prgets what nature requires under such situ- 
tions. ‘There is a striking instance of this 
the beautiful play of Romeo and Juliet : 
Romeo being enamoured of Juliet, at the 
asquerade of the Capulets, is desirous of 
nowing who she is ; he enquires, and is an- 
vered by the nurse. Juliet makes the same 
nquiry from the same cause, but makes it 
a very different manner ; Romeo had put 
1e question at once. Let us see how Juliet 
quires : 
Juliet. Come hither, nurse. Who is yon 
entleman ? 
Nurse. The son and heir of old Tiberio. 
Juliet. Who’s he that now is going out of 
oor? 
Nurse. He, as I think, is young Petruchio. 
Juliet. Who’s he that follows here and 
ould not dance ? 
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Nurse. His name is Romeo, and a Monta. form 
gue. maj 

Here we see that she enquires the name of #g whet 
every stranger before that of the only one who follo 
at that moment possessed her sole thoughts, Wyte © 
How natural is this timid modesty, this girl. | gtrutl 
ish artifice ! 8 












fast 3 

REGULATION OF DESIRE. :. ‘ 

pour 

Tuoucu there should be persons who/Ma ki: 
desire nothing, it is not because nothing is/™pf in 
wanting to their station, but because they | @gand 
know how to do without those things they | jas 
cannot easily obtain. The world is like a) @grat 
fair, where the generality of people walk a-7@ 5 


bout, notice various objects, and cry, * What§ UT 
a number of things are here that we want !” | 


Socrates, in the same circumstances, was off 6c 
a different way of thinking : “ Whata num- @@ « } 
ber of things are here,” “8 he, “which I « 
do not require !” It must not, however, be i .« 
thence concluded, that Socrates was in want my « , 


of nothing ; but that he could, very easily, 

de without what was not in his power tof 
have ; while other men are subjeCed by the 
loss, or absence, of such things, to disap- | 


pomtment and chagrin. 
: ( 


c 





ON ADOPTING THE SENTIMENTS OF THE 


MULTITUDE. And 


ally 
C 
stc 


ZIMMERMANN Says, * Weak minds always 
conceive it most safe to adopt the sentiments J 
of the multitude. They never venture to 
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form an opinion on any subject, until the 
majority have decided. These decisions, 
whether on men or things, they implicitly 
ho mag follow, without giving themselves the trouble 
ts, umito enquire who is right, or on which side 
r..qtruth preponderates. 


POWER OF INWARD FEELINGS. 


% °Tis strange, yet true, that according to 
Your feelings, we behold external objects by 













ho a kind of wonderful sympathy ; it seems as 
is)™pf inanimate nature participated in our joys 
ey jgand griefs ; when we are pleased, we think, 
ey jas Milton says, that the earth gives sign of 


rratulation. 
But, when black Melancholy sits within 
pur souls, 


> a 


lat | 


{?? “a 
. <tr 


of ‘ 


“© She round us throws 
‘¢ A death-like silence and a dread repose ; 
% “ Her gloomy presence saddens all the scene, 
| 1]RR “ Shades every flower and darkensevery green, 
be | -“« Deepens the murmur of the falling floods, 






















ant | “ And breathes a browner horrour o’er the a 
ly, woods.”” ef 

the ‘ FRIENDSHIP, a 
ap- | Huprsras beautifully tells us, that a sin- vi 

Were friend is ae 

* True as the dial to the sun, oe 

1E ‘“‘ Although it be not shone upon.” a i 
: . . fy st : 

ind another observer of life yery philosoph- oe 

? 2 . . oe 

ays Melly says, “A false friend is like the shad- ai 

nts ee’ On a sun-dial, and vanishes at the small- p 
ro Mee Cloud.” 
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THE GOSSAMOUR. oa 
eceesecsese : t ] 
SWEETS OF THE OTHER WORLD. a By, 
A PERSON who among the Methodists is We yyy: 








called an obliging preacher, addressing himself i pay 
to his female hearers, observed to them, that 

the heavenly Canaan was a land flowing | 

with tea and sugar ! | 





SPECIMEN OF CONCISENESS. : 
Arter the loss of Minorca to the French, | 
the English secretary at war found in his of) E. 
fice the following billet : 4 
‘ Sir,—I was a Lieutenant with Cetiirall 4 
Stanhope when he took Minorca, for which : e 
he was made a Lord—I was a Lieutenant « B 
with General Blakeney when he lost Minor- 9 
ca, for which he was made a Lord—I ama “Y 
Lieutenant still. . Yours, ——””’ & 




















EXCESSIVE POLITENESS. 3 
Compraisance is no longer confined to! 
the polite circles. A captain of a vessel was) 
called out of a coffee house some little time} 
ago by a sailor, with the following address: . 7 
«‘ An’t please your honour, the tide is waiting Sm 
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NEAT HIT. a Jar] 

A stroKke of wit, accompanied by a deli 4™ 
cacy of insult, was played off by a lady, whof r 
was engaged shortly to be married. Them noy 





intended bridegroom, perceiving her talking wit] 
it, : 
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for a considerable time, and with much ap- 
parent pleasure, to another gentleman, said 
to her, * I will be revenged of your infideli- 
ty, and show the letters which you have 
written to me.” ‘Do, (said the lady) I 
have nothing to blush for, except the diredtion.” 








EPIGRAMS. 


PHILOSOPHERS, I’m told, agree, 

That there no vacuam can be ;— 
But, with a heart that’s aching, 

As ruefully I oft survey 

My empty pockets, day by day, 

I fear they are mistaken. 













Cries Nell to Tom, midst matrimonial strife, 

“ Curs’d be the hour I first became your wife.” 

“By all the powers,” cries Tom, “ but that’s 
too bad, 

‘6 You’ve curs’d the only civil hour we’ve had.” 
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SELECT SENTENCES. 











TO be received, at frst, with indifference, 
1s more disagreeable than the scrutinizing glance 
of the keenest observer can ever prove em- 
barrassing. Negleé is more hateful, particu- 
Jarly during youth, than the most prying ex- 
amination. 








GrikrF may find some relief in a certain 
novelty of objects, when they are in harmony 
with it ; but it is irritated by contrast. 
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Puysicians tell us, that there is a great | 
difference between taking a medicine, and | 
the medicine getting imto the constitution, 7 
A. difference not unlike which obtains with 7 
respect to those great moral propositions, | J 
which ought to form the directing prinetple: & | 
of human condutt. It is one thing to assent | 
to a proposition of this sort ; another, and a} 
very different thing, to have properly im. | : 
bibed its influence. A 


A coop heart will, at all times, betray | 
the sEst head in the world. 


e - oso a 


Wuart some people call freedom is noth.) 


ing else than a liberty of saying and doing | 3 
disagreeable things. 


I FrnD increasing years cause me to es: 
teem fewer people—yet to bear with more. =~ 


Ben Jonson says, “ Princes learn no art 7 
truly, but that of horsemanship. The rea. _ 
son is, the brave beast is no flatterer ; he will 7 
throw the prince as soon as his groom.” 


I wovurtp much rather be present with ’ 
men of talents, who excel me, and listen to § 
their conversation, than with fools, to ap- 
plaud my sayings. 


Vanity is conspicuous self-love. Modesty ‘ 
is self-love concealed. Who thinks not off 
himself is neither vain nor modest. 


“ Generosity,” says Madame de Sillery, © 
“does not consist in giving, but.in making 7 
some sacrifice in order to give.” | 
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THE MINSTREL. 


SEE 


For rue Potrantuos. 
POWER OF LOVE. 


ADDRESSED TO AN ABSENT FRIEND. 


WHAT binds the heart of man to man 
In friendship’s warm alcove ? 

Say, if in consciousness thou can, 
If ’tis not power of Love. 


The swain, that whistles at his plough, 
Or falls the stately grove, 

With simple speech can tell thee how 
He tastes the power of Love. 


The shepherd, happiest in life, 
Who guards his little drove, 
Unknown to worthless show and strife, 
Enjoys the power of Love. 


What bids the tender, feeling heart 
Sigh like the turtle-dove, 

When from its mate ’tis fore’d to part, 
If ’tis not power of Love ? 


What is it spreads a lively charm 
Around the winter’s stove, 

That can the roughest looks disarm, 
If ’tis not power of Love ? 


What holds our thoughts from damp despair, 
And bids them cheerful move, 
If ’tis not hopes of better fare, 
From heavenly power of Love. 
EQ 
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What leads the liveliest thoughts we have 
To the Supreme above, 

Or holds them from the gloomy grave, 
If ’tis not power of Love? 


Then Thou, who couldst my heart engage, 
And still thy friendship prove, 

Shall find me thine in every age, 
Rul’d by the power of Love. 


AMALISSA. 
Dorchester, Dec. 1805. 


For tHe Potranraos. 


The following humourous piece is the classical effusion’ of a 
former son of Harvard, and though once publish¢d, is in my 
opinion well worth reprinting. B. 


Cum ita semper me amares, 

How to reward thee al! my care is, 
Amice admodum amande, 

Prithee leave off thy drinking brandy ; 
Vides quo sorte jaceam hic, 

And all for this, oh sick! oh sick! 
Jam fumi vexant matrem piam ; 

‘Tom Row was ne’er so sick as Tam; 
Et properat mors cito pede ; 

Then thus my chattels I bequeath thee. 
Imprimis, terrce do cadaver ; 

But for my foul I know who’ll have her. 
Secundo, mi amice bone 

My breeches take, but there’s no money. 
Caligas, calceos, dabo hos, 

Tho’ they’re not paid for yet, God knows. 
Et vestes etiam tibi dentur, 

Wear them for my fake if you’!] venture. 
Pediculos (si possis) pellas, 

But lice 1’faith are gentlemen’s fellows : 
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Do libros tibi et totam musam 

If I should live I ne’er should use ’em. 
Spero quod his contentus eris, 

But I’ve a friend almost as dear is. 

Vale, nec plura tibi dentur, 

Adieu, dear Tom, my love pray send her. 


ae == 


ke CANZON. 

FROM THE PORTUGUESE OF CAMOENS., 
SfAmong the numerous imitations of Anacreon’s Wandering 
“@ Cupid, there is none in which the playful chara&ter of boy- 
hood has been so well preserved as it is in this little Poem. 
The destruction of the flowers is an act of mere childish mis- 


chief, which admirably accords with the ** young adopt- 
ed’s” age... Translator. 


Ape 
ei ake 


Pa Ss Ry a ee bs eR os ae 
: sulted si ‘pe 


I met Love wandering o’er the wild, 
In semblance of a simple child ; 

4 I heard his name, and in the sound 

a So much of sweet persuasion found, 
4 That, piteous of his tears, I preft 

a The little darling to my breast, 

. And watch’d his quiet slumbers there, 
With all a father’s tender care. 


From day to day the orphan grew, 
4 And with him my affection too ; 
Till at the last, around my mind 
The winning boy so closely twin’d, 
I learnt his baby form to prize, 

a Like one of those within mine eyes, 
And lov’d the young adopted-more 
Than ever sire did son before ! 


3 I had a bank of favourite flowers, 

. Which blossom’d e’en in wintry hours, 
Content, the bosom’s thornless rose, 

4 And Innocence, and Heart’s repose ; 
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—Love, like a rude and wanton boy, 
Broke into my bowers of joy, 

Tore Content’s young roses thence, 
Kill’d Repose——and Innocence ! a 











Ah wretch ! what mischief hast thou done © 
To him who Jov’d thee like a son ! % 

How couldst thou dim the doating eyes - 
Which did thee like their babies prize ! a 
How break the heart of him who prest . 
Thee, cold and weeping, to his breast, a 
And watch’d thy quiet slumbers there, '@ 
With all a father’s tender care ? “og 








CANZONET. 





FROM THE SAME. 





Since in this dreary vale of tears, iq 
No certainty but death appears, . 
Why should we waste our vernal years : 

In hoarding useless treasure ? 


No—let the young and ardent mind : 
Become the friend of human kind, § 
And in the generous service find a 

A source of purer pleasure ! 





Better to live despis’d and poor, 

Than Guilt’s eternal stings endure ; 

The future smiles of God shall cure 
The wound of earthly woes. 











Vain world! did we but rightly feel 

What ills thy treacherous charms conceal, 

How would we long from thee to steal 
To Death—and sweet repote ! 
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CANZON. 
FROM THE SAME, 


O wEEP not thus—we both fhall know 
Ere long a happier doom ; 
There is a place of rest below, 
Where thou and I fhall surely go, 
And sweetly sleep, releas’d from woe, 
Within the tomb. 


My cradle was the couch of Care, 
And Sorrow rock’d me in it ; 
Fate seem’d her saddest robe to wear, 
On the first day that saw me there, 
And darkly shadow’d with despair 
My earliest minute. 


E’en then the griefs I now possess, 
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Flew back to heaven ! 


4 For I was made in Joy’s despite, 
: And meant for Misery’s slave ; 

. And all my hours of brief delight 
Fled, like the speedy winds of night, 


. As natal boons were given ; 

. And the fair form of Happiness, 

4 ‘Which hover’d round intent to bless, 
i. Scar’d by the phantoms of distress. 


: Which soon shall wheel their sullen flight 
. Across my grave ! 
7 TO A BUTTERPLY. 
ANACREONTICK, 

@ Frorrerine insect, child of Spring, 
Spread thy painted silken wing ; 

% Spread it wide, and gaily play 

%@ in Aurora’s cheering ray. 
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Let me trace thy brilliant hues, 
Beauteous reds and soft’ning blues ; 
Green of emerald, sparkling bright, 
Next a diamond to the sight. 

Let me see thy little eye 

Revel every flow’ret nigh. 

Where the wanton Zephyr blows, 
Mark the blushes of the rose ; 

See, she courts thee—** Come,” she cries, 
“< And sip the sweet ambrosial prize.’’ 
Haste, then, to her banquet haste ; 
Please thine eye, and greet thy taste : 
Ponder o’er her ‘lovely charms ; 

Clasp her fondly in thy z:ms. 

Chafte her kiffes—bliss be thine— 

Die in ecstasy divine ; 

For short’s the pleasure in thy power— 
Thou’rt but the pageant of an heur. 


eee See 


SONNET TO HOPE. 


Ou, ever skill’dto wear the form we love ! 
To bid the shades of fear and grief depart, 





Come, gentle Hope ! with one gay smile remove, # 


The lasting sadness of an aching heart. 
Thy voice, benign enchantrefs ! let me hear ; 
Say, that for me some pleasures yet shall 
bloom ! 


Seer estang: eae 


That fancy’s radiance, friendship’s precious tear, | 
Shall soften, or shall chas¢, misfortune’s gloom. | 


But come not glowing in the dazzling ray 


Which once with dear illusions charm’d my | 


eye ! 


Oh strew no more, sweet flatterer ! on my way} 


The flowers I fondly thought too bright to/ 


die. ? 
Visions less fair will sooth y pensive breaft 
That asks not happiness but longs for rest ! 
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THE DRAMA. 


«See the players well hestowed—let them be well used ; for 
they are the abstra¢t, and brief chronicles, of the time.” 
Shakespeares 


BOSTON THEATRE. 


Ir is with pleasure we notice the unusual 
excellence of our theatrical performances the 
present season. The constant exertions of 
7% Mr. Powell, the manager, deserve the grati- 
“@ tude of the publick. A judicious choice of 
plays, and in general an appropriate distri- 
bution of the parts, have discovered dis- 
cernment and ingenuity in the management. 
The brilliant, respectable, and frequently 
crowded assemblies, evince a desire to pro- 
mote innocent amusement, and cherish the 
growth of taste and refinement. 

Among the performers, Mr. Cooper is 
pre-eminent. Asa tragedian, he is without 
a rival in our country : and we regret the 
necessity of his ever appearing in comedy. 
Whoever has read Shakespeare’s plays with 
pleasure, will hear them pronounced by Mr. 
Cooper with delight. Passion lives in the 
language of hislook ; and all his accents 
speak the voice of na ture. With equal ease 
he swells in all the rage of angry pride to act 
the tyrant ; or sinks in melti ing strains to 
win a woman’s heart. 

Mr. Usher supports some characters with 
energy and propriety. Though not an att- 
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or of the first order, he is a valuable acqui- 7B onti 
sition to our theatre. He is particularly 7% espe 
happy in the expression of contempt. : 

Mr. Dickenson is a very respectable aétor, — 
He never falls below mediocrity, and often | 
rises to excellence. ‘The characters of com. | 
ick old men are those in which he is seen to 
most advantage, and which he appears wise. | 
ly to choose. .He does not succeed, nor | 
does he often make an attempt in the pathet. |7 
ick. His performance of Adam, in 4s you | 
like it, ought, however, to be mentioned as |; 
an exception to this remark. ; 
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—— ** He that doth the ravens feed, 
Yea, providentiv caters for the sparrow, 
Be comfort to my age,” 
was delivered with an energy that found im- 7 
mediate access to the heart. ; 

Mr. Darley, as a lover, is,always pleasing. 
As a singer, he is undoubtedly the first in 
America. Ree 

Mr. Fox is generally and deservedly re- 
ceived with approbation. 

The comick department has been support- 
ed by Mr. Bernard and Mr. Twaits, with 
success unparalleled in the annals of our the- 
atre. ‘Their great versatility of talent, and 
occasional interpolations of original wit and 
local allusions highly entertain the audience, 
and raise the song of mirth in every heart. 

Of the female performers, Mrs. Powell 
and Mrs. Darley occupy the first places, 
and give respectability to the stage by their 
dignified and graceful deportment ; and 
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ontinue to receive the applause due to their 
espective merits. Mrs. Powell’s Lady Mac- 


Meth and Desdemona may be mentioned as 


specimens Of ‘her excellence. Juliana in the 

ancy Moon is likewise done with much feel- 
ng and spirit, Mrs. Darley in Ophelia is 
nrivalled. In the playful Rosalind she ap- 
Wears uncommonly brilliant. In Hester she 
Mpnites all the charms of modesty and artless 
Mnnocence. Mrs. Shaw and Mrs. Usher 
possess many goad qualities ; and often act 
@vith ingenuity and judgment. 

While we express an ardent desire for the 
prosperity of the theatre, as a school of na- 
ure, aSa mirror in which mankind are seen, 
re wish to check what too often exists, a 
propensity to that kind of wit, which savours 
Mf indelicacy. All that is written should 
ot be spoken. Cannot the manager erase ? 
Why then must innocence blush,'and mod- 
sty hide her face ? The exhibitions of the 
age, though they borrow the sublimity of 
ove, the strength of Hercules, and the 
eauty of Venus, should never forsake the 
hastity and refinement of Diana. 


Nov. 1. The Honey Moon, a comedy in 
ve acts, was performed for the first time in 
poston, and repeated several times with u- 
Biversal approbation. 


In the plan of this play the author has to- 
ally, and, were but common sense our guide, 
istly, disregarded the vaunted unities of time 
nd place ; but, for the greater perfection of 

F..VOL. |. 
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his piece, he neglected that which ought to tole 
be cally observed in dramatick composi. 
tion, the unity of action, as it has been nam. 1 ) 
ed by criticks, but which would be more ind 
telligible to ‘young students were it rigidly) 
inculcated as the unity of fable. By this if” 
is understood that there should be but one. 
story, and that every character introduced inf 
a piece should concur in promoting one gran() 
design. 5 : 
Against this rule also the author has ego 
giously erred. Instead of one, there ard 
three stories, and as many designs : a desig 
to make a lively coquet play on the feelings 
of her lover; a design to ridicule and subj 
due a woman-hater ; and a design to corre@/ 
the haughty and angry temper of a ie 
gant. 4 
This i is the principal design ; and! ine 
the manner of executing it, the appropriatt) 
nature mad pleasantry of the sentiments, and 
the flowing and frequently poetical diction 
of the author, the sterling merit of the play i 
consists. The plan of the fable is so fat 
from new, that i appears to be an absolut 
imitation of Shakespeare, not only in the 
characters of the Duke and Juliana, who arch 
Catherine and Petruchio drawn in a different! 
point of view, but of Zamora, who is a) 
truly a transcript of Viola in Twelfth Night 
In the management of the principal play 
when the scene changes from the palace t§ 
the cottage, we are no less forcibly remindé a 


of Rule a Wife and have a Wife, by 2B can 
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Smnont and Fletcher. The imitations through 
“Whe whole play, of the authors of that age, 
“Fare too numerous to be cited; but they are 
3 requently so happily made, and often execut- 
ed with such an air of originality, that instead 
pf being blemishes, they seem to stamp a 
sterling merit, and to purify the dramatick 
pold that had so long and so basely been al- 
oyed. : 

The Honey Moon possesses another an- 
ique novelty: it is chiefly written in blank 
erse, but interspersed with scraps of prose, 

which an attentive reader is apt to suspect the 
author at first intended to versify. He has 

anaged this peculiarity with so great a 
nowledge of the blank verse which is prop- 
er for the stage, that it possesses so much 
pase and fluency as not to be perceptible as 
yerse, except to delicate and critical auditors. 

Of the execution of the three designs it 

ay be said, that the manner of taming the 
shrew, which is the chief, gratifies while it 
elights; that the ridicule thrown on the 
voman-hater, which the author appears to 
ave intended to make no less effective, is 
sometimes insipid, and in a place or two of- 
ensive ; and that the sportiveness of the co- 
uet, in the third plan, isa relief to the mo- 
oseness of the shrew. 

An incident is introduced in the beginning 
pf the fourth ad, of a hostess and an apoth- 
cary, who conspire to cheat Balthazar, the 
ather of the heroines, of his money, by giv- 
ng him improper medicines after a fall from 
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his horse, to detain him as.a guest and pal 3 
tient ; and of making him, after having list) 
encd to their scheme, oblige the apothecary! 
to swallow his own drugs. ‘This scene, altols 
ether, is not well- timed. Dramatick aly 
thors should remember that, to introduce au 
extravagant and almost farcical incident, un” 
less it forcibly and naturally arises out of thel 
subject, is always a very dangerous experij} 
ment. . 
As the poetry of the piece forms one of its) 
striking beauties, to cite a few of the poetical) 
passages may please the reader, or afford him| 
an opportunity of judging should he differ i ia ; 
opinion. In A& !. Rolando, the woman. | rv 
hater, is seeking hie a simile to a woman's) 4 
tongue, and his companion asks him, e 

















Count. Have you found it? a 
Rol. Humph! Not exactly. Something like a smoke-jack| — 
for it goes ever without winding up: PR 
But that wears out in time—there fails the simile. Y 
Next I bethought me of a water-mill ; 
But that stands still on Sundays: woman’s tongue 
Needs no reviving Sabbath. And beside, 2... 
A mill, to give it motion, waits for grist: = 
Now, whether she has aught to say or no, 4 
A woman’s tongue will go for exercise. 
_In short, I came to this conclusion: 
Most earthly things have their similitudes, 
But woman’s tencue is yet incomparable. 


In A& II. Scene III. Balthazar goes in| | 
search of his daughter, and the Count says, |- 
Pll bear you company : 
And as the traveller, perplex’d a while 
In the benighted mazes of a forest, 
Breaks on a champaign country, smooth and level, 
And sces the suashine glorious, so shall you, sir, 
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Behold a bright close and a golden end 














d pas To this now dark adventure, 

g list. The following is a fine drawn picture of 
ab e follies in which the wealthy indulge’; it 
, te 


s near the end of the second Aét. 


Who then, that has a taste for happiness, 
Would live in a large mansion, only fit 

To be a habitation for the winds ; 

Keep yilded ornaments for dust and spiders ; 
Sec ev’ry body, care for nobody; [feeble] 

Lose the free use of limbs, by being mewed up 
In aclose carriage, next tobeing bed-rid, 

As if, like niummies, we should fall to pieces 
By taking air; and, above ail, be pester’d 

1 him! Vith those voracious vermain call’d attendants ? 


Ter in} At the close of the third A@, the Duke 
man- Wives the following beautiful picture : | 
nan’s)) 


K au 
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of its 
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Thus modestly attir’d, 
A haif-blown rose stuck in thy braided hair, 
With no more diamonds than those eyes are made of, 
.No deeper rubies than compose thy lips, 
Nor pearls more precious than inhabit them, 
With the pure red and white which that same hand 
That blends the rainbow mingles in thy checks, 
This well-proportion’d form (think not 1 flatter) 
In graceful motion to harmonious sounds, 
se! And thy free tresses dancing in the wind,— 
"% ‘Thou’lt fix as much observance, as chaste dames 
Can meet, without a blush. 


‘@ Many more citations might be made, but 
“Bhe above are sufficient to show the poetical 
alent of the author. | 

{t is unfortunate that the most pernicious 
oral is inculcated by this comedy, that of 
“Weeceiving the mind into virtue, or of doing 
Harm that good may be the result. The 


Juke, having married a shrew, descends te 
F2 | 
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a 


ate, 


a continued course of deception, and, with. al 
out any scruple, repeatedly tells dire& false. A 
hoods, that by these means he may reform % si 
his wife. ‘lhe most clear and understanding! @ tt 
moralists have maintained, that good endil 
are not to be produced by such means, and} ' tc 
to induce men to make use of them is to ad.) 7% a 
minister poison to morality. It has too long| Bn 
been supposed, by dramatick writers, that the} @ r 
grossest falsehoods on the stage were merely} tz 
sport ; it ought rather to be plainly made) @u 
evident that, when falsehood is practised, thes et 
consequences are evil. ti 
The three young ladies are all daughter\|: h 
of Balthazar ; a painter, of whose great ex) a 
cellence in his art or renown not a word is) 0 
said ; how he came to have Captains, Count} § t 
and Dukes for sons- in-law, and how the three) @ t! 
ladies are each so exceedingly different in) @ |: 
charatter from the too others, may be ques| ™ ¢ 
tionable, but likewise may easily be overlook-| @ € 
ed. Truth requires it to be said of this com-| © 
edy, that its merits and defects are each ol] 
them great, but that the merits are so uncom-| ” 
mon that the defects are cheerfully pardoned.9 a 
A biographical abstract of the life of the| +t 
author, John Tobin Esq. will be given in the) 
next number. : 
Dec. 2. To marry—or not to marry, a oe 
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edy by Mrs. Inchbald, was represented, ant) 7 f 
repeated three succeeding evenings. 

Dec. 26. Lewis’s popular play, the Cast 
tle SpeGire, was represented, partly, we be- ’ 
lieve, for the purpose of introducing to they r 
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audience, in the character of Hassan, an 
American gentleman, his first appearance on any 
stage. Either the popularity of the piece or 
the novelty of a first appearance, attracted 
a numerous audience,.all of whom appeared 
to be on the “ tip-toe of expectation.” We 
are sorry to add, that Hassan never had, 
nor ever can have, a more unfortunate rep- 
resentative. ‘The part throughout was to- 
tally mis-represented. His sentences, partic- 
ularly toward the close, were rapidly utter- 
ed, with little emphasis, and that little en- 
tirely misplaced. When “ in frantick terms 
he rav’d of Samba,” his voice was scarcely 
audible, and accompanied with none but un- 
meaning gestures. By his omitting to say 
to Osmond “ Cana mere dream unman you 
thus ?”? the principal effect of Osmond’s re- 
lation was lost. In short, we could not dis- 
cover the least talent or exertion, that merit- 
ed the scanty applause he received. 

It is an unpleasing task to reprove where 
we cannot commend ; but we feel it a duty to 
say, that Mr. Kenny’s Father Phillip falls 
below the lowest species of buffoonery. His 
words and his aétions are all ‘“ Nonsense, 
nonsense, nonsense !”’ ad infinitum. — 

Two new pieces, "Zis all a Farce and Love 
laughs at Locksmiths, have been twice per- 
formed. We shall notice these more par- 
; ticularly next month. 

A new comedy by Colman, called Who 
wants a Guinea ? is in rehearsal, and will be 
brought forward in a few days. 
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NEW-YORK. 


Tue New-York theatre opened in No- 
vember, under the management of Messrs, 
Tyler and Johnson, with Abaellino and the 
AAdopied Child. Among the performers we 
notice the names of Mr. and Mrs. Barret, 
and Mrs. Jones, formerly of the Boston the- 
atre. Mr. B. made his debut in that city in 
his favourite character, Ze Great Bandit. 
i, New-York critick says, he was received 
by the audience with all that encouraging 
applause, with which they are accustomed 
to greet astranger. It appears, however, 
from later papers, that he does not give that 
satisfadiion to the audience which they an- 
ticipated, nor receive from them the appro- 
bation which he thinks due to his merit. 

On the 27th of November, the comedy of 
The Will and the opera of The Padlock were 
represented, for the purpose of introducing 
Mrs. Jones to the audience., She has since 
played Araminta, Rosina, Little Pickle, &c. 
Criticism “speaks goldenly” of her per- 
formances. 

The following lines were written by a la- 
dy of New-Y ork, and sent to the managers 


of the theatre, to be spoken at the benefit of 7 
the Miss Hodgkinsons; but as others had § 
been previously provided, they were not a- [7 
They possess a pathos which will 7 
and an ease, . 
an elegance, and a finish, erhich show that 


dopted. 
make its way to every heart ; 
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7% By beauty, ment, elegance and taste : 
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7 And future Hodgkinsons shall bless your eyes. 
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the writer is conversant with the pages of 
Pope. 


When polish’d talents meet an early doom, 

And beauty sinks untimely to the tomb, 

The muses haste the tuneful meed to pay, 

And crown’d with cypress form the elegiack lay, 
With pensive mien, around thesilent urn, 

And mourn, tho’ conscious ’tis in yain to mourn ; 
No fancied griefs now wake th’ impassion’d sigh, 


HB No woe fictitious swells the streaming eye ; 


For pity here two hapless orphans sue, 
And raise their little hands with hope to you. 
‘No mother’s soothing voice allays their fears, 
No father’s cheering accent checks their tears ; 
Bereft of both, to you they gladly turn, 
ose ceeds whose loss they 
mourn. : 


Ah! think how oft their father’s magick powers, 

Have sooth’d your cares and wing’d the lingering 
hours : 

Think with what transport you’ve delighted 
hung 

On the enchantment of their mother’s tongue— 


4} Mute is that tongue! those powers to please are 


o’er ! 
They'll charm the eye—delight the ear no more! 
But while you mourn the parents’ early fate, 
With pity view their children’s orphan state, 
Raise them from earth, their infant steps sustain, 
Remove the pangs of poverty and pain. 
Cheer’d by your favours, by your bounty fed, 
Their opening talents to perfection led, 
May rise to grace these boards, so often grac’d, 


By you sustain’d, in worth, in charms they'll rise, 
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PHILADELPHIA. 


We know nothing of Philadelphia the.t 
atricals but what we learn from the publick® 
papers. Mr. Warren has lately imported/ 
from the English theatres a fresh supply off) 
performers. We observe in the bills they 
names of a Mr. and Mrs. Woodman and a/7 
Mr. Bray, but have seen no remarks on 
their acting. 2 


CHARLESTON. i 

Tu1s theatre opened on the 15th of Noll 7 

vember, under the management of Mr. Pla® 
cide, with 4 Cure for the Heart-Ache and thee q 

musical entertainment of My Grandmother ;@ 
for the benefit of the orphan children of the 

late Mr. Hodgkinson. . 
Mr. and Mrs. Whitlock are in the Charles 


ton company ; also Messrs. Bates, Jonesp 
and Wilson, formerly of Boston. , 


FOREIGN THEATRICAL. ? 
The following new pieces have been lately] 
produced at the London theatres : 
Thirty-Thousand ; or, Who's the richest ? ™% 
comick opera, by T. Dibdin. ; 
The Land we live in ; a comedy of five ads 
by Francis L. Holt, Esq.—The Reviewers} 
do not speak very highly’ of these two pieces. 
The School of Reform ; 3 acomedy in five acts) 
by T. Morton, ksq. received with enthusi/ 
astick applause, 
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The Lady of the Rock ; a Melo-Drame, in 
the.pamtwo acts, by T. Holcroft. 
blick § Out of Place ; an opera of two atts, by 
ried | Mr. Reynolds—performed twelve successive 
ly oi of agnights. 

the Aggression 3 a ballet Pantomime. 
nd af The Soldier’s Return ; a comick opera of 
Ss onmtwo acts—anonymous. 

7 The Venetian Outlaw, a translation of a 
"French piece. The origin of this piece and 
BOtway’s admirable tragedy of Venice Preser- 
___ [ved, are said to be thesame, and derived from 
| Noo Conjuration de Venise, by the Abbe Saint 

Pla WaReal. 
d thei Personation ; another translation from the 
ther MMEFrench. It consists of but two chara¢ters $ 
f the Band the intrigue arises from the young lady 

Wometimes disguising herself, and assuming 
Me charaéer of her gouvernante, and her 
Jones Mover pretending and appearing to be his own 

“eteward, while they alternately assume their 
MPatural characters. 

Youth, Love, and Folly, a comick opera 
Bn two atts, with please parts, was receiv- 














arles® 


lately] d with great applause. It is written by 

@eir. Diamond, author of the Hero of the 
t 2 WEN th, 

om ‘\ new comedy, called 4 Prior Claim, was 
e ale orformed Oe. 29, at Drury-Lane. Itisthe 
ewer or produdtion of Henry James Pye, Esq. 
ieces@@Poct Laureat, and his son-in-law, Mr. Ar- 
3 old. From very simple materials, without 
thus 


ny one striking incident, i is produced a com- 
dy that received throughout the mest un- 
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bounded applause. ‘I'he language is ele | 
ant and classical ; the sentiments are beau.) 7 
tiful and refined ; and the moral is excellent} _ 


SILLS IS boa 


EDITOR’S NOTES.. 


A portrait of Commodore Preble waif — 
prepared for the present number of the Po-f — 
lyanthos ; anda gentleman at Portland o.f © 
bligingly promised a Sketch of his Life andy 
Character to accompany it. As this Me. 
moir has not yet been received, it is presum-f - 
ed no other apology is necessary for its post-F_ 
ponement to a future number. x 

The gentleman who favoured us with sev- > 
eral numbers of Holcroft’s “ Theatrical Re-f © 
corder,” will please to accept our gratitude. f 
They contain a number of Dramatick An-f 
ecdotes, and other articles, which shall ap-F 
pear next month. : 

“* Ruminator,” on periodical publications, F ~ 
is inadmissible. The author will discover > ~ 
the reason on a moment’s consideration. 4 

«An Acrostick on the Seasons,”’ and sev- fF ~ 
eral other poetical communications, are laid F_ 
aside for the present. We had rather ‘make [7 
selections than insert incorreét originals. a 

a Biographical Ane-dotes, Historical Re 
searches, Liberal Criticisms, and Theatrical In-F 
formation, from any part of the United States, (7 
addressed to the Publisher, will be thankfully re Fy 
celvct. , 
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